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have found, that thorough farming is most imperative 
upon just that sort of country; and if they do not 
practice it, the sooner they flit to some other style of 
land, the better it will be for them; while a thor- 
oughly good system of farming, will make that coun- 
try the very garden of the world. Having seen that 
| country, we shall know better how to sympathize 


| with, and talk to, our Cultivator folks out there, in 


| future. 


Next week we must gu to Zanesville, to attend the 
| Ohio State Fair, where we hope to meet a hundred 
thousand of the sons and daughters of industry, and 
|to note the progress of invention and cultivation in 


.*; , IPE and beautiful autumn weather has been |°™ land. An agricultural exhibition may be very 
CAPS Ranitieds tintin atin etl tne tee einen) entertaining and amusing, when looked upon only as 
ah b hee “ sata . euneetl a show ; but when viewed in this light alone, it falls 
S— ast, and the belated crops have made haste : , : ie 

. “ the goal of maturity, delen the frosts shall | nt peaodhen joe eg aEnin 8 
come to paralyze their forces and bid them stop. As | and see whether what we call progress is really pro- 
yet, our lovely valleys and plains are all dressed in| gress, or only pretension. Let us see what Genius 
the most beautiful green. The corn asks for a full \is doing for Labor, and be sure when we depart from 
month ef yellow days before it is quite ready for the | 4}, simplicity of old ways, that in taking up the so- 


harvesters ; the potatoes ask for as much or,more ; | called improvements, we do not therewith assume an 


the buckwheat sends out its incense in the same | astra and overbalancing complement of expense. 
prayer ; and if the cattle and other grazing stock are |... Pair ig a great school if we use it rightly, by 


to be well kept on the small store of fodder, they | poing in as pupils determined to make the mest of 
will need a two months’ lease of the best pastures 


| our lesson. 
they can have, a they meng a brie en The local and independent exhibitions are going 
Rpt eee eee Se ¢ ee ee off with a good deal of spirit and success. The fact 
the middle of October. The sky has been very) 


much given to nursing auroras, which are very beau- | 





is—and it is of no use to try to conceal it—the peo- 


|ple t ly t ’ ] 
tiful to look upon, but have a villainous cold breath, |? o turn cagerly to Rew monsures, now places end 


; 2 /hew organizations; and where they feela greater 
Pi emt ae ghee teres | measure of personal responsibility and local pride, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, and it was a sorry sight to' they wit werk better. And oe place or orga- 
see most of the corn and potatoes as dead as a her-|™7*U0" has a pre-emption upon such things, we say 
ring, from the frosts of the first days of September. | let them go into every district or neighborhood where 
The hay crop in that region had been light, and now | they are wanted, and where they will do good in the 
to lose the corn, which was not half ripe, puts the’ great cause of industrial development. For this pur- 
farmers of that region upon very short allowance for | POS? let the — take — of them, and not for 
stock feed, and this at a time when they are suffer-| EE: PRED ERG e ae eaae. 

ing the inconvenience of being short of money,| CuLtivator Premrums.—Highland Co. comes up 
makes the winter prospect not the most pleasant. | with an offer of over 70 copies of the Onto Cuttiva- 
Perhaps there was a time when those northern high Tor. The Greenfield Union Society, with over 50. 
prairie farmers might have indulged with impunity in Old Knox ditto. Holmes and Guernsey Co. Inde- 
a slip-shod mode of cultivation, but that time is not pendent, also pay us a handsome compliment in the 
now—and of all places we know of, they will find or same way. A blessing on you all! 
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Working up the Sugar Cane. 


“a naa ~ TTI ggg a poke 
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[ DOUGLAS’ SUGAR EVAP 


It has been well settled that good syrup can be} 


made of the Chinese Sugar Cane, and what we most | 
desire to know now is, can we have good sugar as 
well? and this we expect to see largely experimented | 
upon this fall, and we hope, fully established. 
Those persons who are most interested in the busi- 
ness, viz: the manufacturers of apparatus, feel san- 
guine that the only thing to be accomplished now to| 
ensure this object, is to get such an evaporator as’ 
will do the work sufficiently rapid, and at the same) 
time not scorch the syrup. We rather think the) 
whole question is now cornered up in the question of| 
Evaporators. 

Hedges, Free & Co. brought out the shallow pans’ 
with raised sides, to hold in the foam; then Cook 
brought out the rocking pan with labyrinthine divis- 
jons ; then Douglas improved upon this idea by his 
fire regulators and cut-off, by which heat can be ap-| 


oo ae 


ORATOR. ] 


|the weather sufficiently to prevent freezing and 


In this situation it may remain for 
eks without injury. 


thawing. 
| we 

Sugar is readily made from unripe cane, when 
secured as above described. The chemical 
change goes on in the plant, the cane ripens, and 


the unripe juice, glucose or grape sugar, (uncrys- 


talized sugar,) is converted into cane sugar, or 
crystalized sugar. Now, upon boiling this cane 
juice, evaporating the water it contains, erystali- 
zation takes place, and the grains of the sugar 
form. 

It is a well established fact that frost does not 
injure the cane juice or the sugar, but aids the 
clarification, the juice working more perfectly 
after a frost than before, and making better sugar 
and syrup. Hard freezing does not injure the 
cane juice or the sugar, but that warm Indian 
summer weather after the frost and hard freezing, 
does injure them very materially, and reduces 











plied to all the divisions of the pan, or to any one or! poth quantity and quality; but on the contrary, 
two and cut off from the others. And lastly, and| after hard freezing, unless the weather is warm 
probably best of all, is Harris’ improvement upon| enough to thaw the stalk and sour the juice, the 
Cook, which retains the labyrinths, and adds cut-offs| saccharine matter separates more readily from 
and dampers, so that the heat is under most complete | the impurities in the juice, and therefore yields a 
control, and the most rapid evaporation secured, | @rger per cent. of sugar than if worked _before 
which seems to be essential to making grained sugar. | ~ frost or wen Yet sa ipies tie ase 
Any person having cane to work up, should send for | adr “nilagsner ste virggaatnar tim escrene fhe Aenagle ie -ns, More 


_possible, and the operation of syrup boiling to 
the pamphlet of Hedges, Free & Co., or Douglas |commence as soon as the cane is ripe, and to be 
Brothers, which go more into detail than we can| continued without intermission until the crop is 


spare room for. We select a few items to suit the | worked up. The cane to be stripped and hauled 
present purpose : to the mill a day or two before being used, and 
after early frost and before hard freezing weather, 

all to be cut up and protected as described above. 
There is a culminating point in the develop- 


Commence working up your cane as soon as 
ripe, commencing with the most forward. If the, 
cane does not ripen so as to escape early frost or , _the 
freezing weather, it should be bladed and topped, "ent of the sugar in the cane, which is the best 
then cut up, and allowed to lie on the ground a time for sugar making. This point or season 18 
day or two, if the weather is favorable, to dry the when most, if not all the seeds, are ripe, and after 
husks on the stalks. It should then be gathered several frosts, say when the temperature falls to 
and hauled to the place of grinding and boiling, 25 or 30 deg. Fahrenheit. 
and placed in a house or shed, or shocked up in| If the cane is cut and housed or shocked in the 
the open air, or else placed in piles and covered field, when in its most favorable condition, it will 
over with the fodder or straw, to protect it from' probably keep unchanged for a long time. 
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When the juice is obtained, the process should 
proceed continuously and without delay. 

A superior article of syrup and sugar can be 
made by Douglas & Cooper’s Evaporator, with 
no cleansing material whatever, the clarification 
being by heat and rapid evaporation. 

A small quantity of lime, if any, should be 
used in cleansing the juice. If a common range 
of kettles is used, then it will be better to use the 
white of eggs, blood, slippery elm bark, or some 
other good clarifier, to separate the albumen or 
white scum, and aid in the perfection of the clari- 
fying process. 

The clarification should be as perfect as possi- 
ble. By the time the density reaches 15 deg. 
Beaume, the syrup having the appearance of 
honey, if evaporated on one of Douglas & Coop- 
er’s Evaporators, or else having the appearance 
of good brandy, if manufactured in a common 
open range, or in kettles over a fire. 

The concentration or boiling down after clarifi- 
cation, should be as rapid as possible, without 
scerching, shallow evaporators being the best. 

To make sugar, the evaporation should be con- 
tinued until the syrup has a thick waxy consist- 
ence. It should then be set aside in wooden 
coolers in a warm room, to granulate. After the 
granulation, it should then be placed in barrels, 
deep boxes, or draining pots, with holes in their 
bottoms, and allowed to stand in a warm room to 
drain off the molasses. 

If the object is to make sugar, then only the 
lower joints of the cane should be used, the up- 
per part or top of the stalk being ground by itself 
and boiled into syrup, the cane juice in the lower 
or most matured portion of the cane containing 
the largest per cent. of crystalized sugar. If the 
cane has been cut up after a frost, and several 
days are permitted to pass before it is ground, 
then this precaution will not be necessary. 


CLARIFYING WITH BI-SULPHITE OF LIME. 


The quantity of Bi-Sulphite of Lime to be 
used in making sugar, varies with both the char- 
acter and condition of the cane from which the 
juice is expressed. The higher the gravity of 
the juice, (sweeter,) the smaller the quantity of 
Bi-Sulphite required to make a good clarification ; 
the lower, or weaker, the juice, the greater the 
proportion of Bi-Sulphite needed. Until experi- 
ence teaches the operator to know exactly when 
enough has been used, it will be safe to apply in 
the proportion of say about one quart to one hun- 
dred gallons of good sorgho juice. 

It must be particularly borne in mind, that in 
proportion to the quantity of Bi-Sulphite of Lime 
used, a larger quantity of defecating lime (milk 
of lime or lime water) must be used in the 
“grande” or clarifier. Nearly double the quan- 
tity of lime that would be required if no Bi-Sul- 
phite were used. The best of lime should always 
be employed for the defecation of the juice. 

The most convenient, and at the same time ef- 
fective mode of applying the Bi-Sulphite, is to 
suspend a keg or bucket of it over the sluice or 
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gutter which conveys the juice from the mill to 
the juice box; then, with a gimlet, make a hole 
in the bottom of the bucket of such a size as to 
allow the proper quantity to gradually flow out, 
and mix with the juice as it passes from the mill 
to the juice box or tank. No time should be lost, 
it is important to observe, after the juice is ex- 
pressed from the cane, before the Bi-Sulphite is 
mingled with it. 

When the juice tank is filled, thoroughly mix 
with any convenient utensil, and after being al- 
lowed to stand a few moments, take out a small 
quantity in a tumbler or proof glass. If, on ex- 
amination, the green color of the juice has be- 
come changed to a dirty gray, with still a tinge 
of green, the proper quantity of Bi-Sulphite has 
been used ; but should the tint still remain de- 
cidedly green, stir in more Bi-Sulphite, and allow 
the juice to settle. 

When the contents of the juice box has well 
settled, either by means of a gate or syphon, 
varefully draw off the clear liquid, as you would 
a cask of wine, into the clarifier, and dip the sed- 
iment into the strainer; then thoroughly cleanse 
the juice box for another batch, and proceed as 
before. When operations are on a large scale, 
a number of juice boxes will be found desirable. 

The clear juice being received in the clarifier, 
raise the temperature to 60 or 65 deg. Fah. 
(about milk warm) and then add the temper 
lime, and stir well. Next proceed to a careful 
clarification, and quickly evaporate to the proper 
consistency, and set away to granulate. 

It is well, during warm weather, to cleanse all 
the vessels used for containing cane juice, once or 
twice each twenty-four hours, with one-third Bi- 
Sulphite and two-thirds water, to prevent any 
acidulation, which might prove prejudicial to the 
grain of the sugar. 

The Bi-Sulphite should be applied to the juice 
fresh from the mill, and never, under any circum- 
stances, after it has been clarified or partly in- 
spissated. The reason of this is simply that the 
Bi-Sulphite applied to fresh juice serves to pre- 
vent the formation of acids, arresting those inju- 
rious changes or re-combinations which naturally 
result upon the rupture of the cellular tissue of 
the plant, and the exposure of the juice to the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. These changes hav- 


ing been once allowed to take place, it is of course 


impracticable to restore the juice to the former 
condition by the use of any amount of Bi-Sul- 
phite, or indeed any other known chemical agent. 
This article of Bi-Sulphite of Lime is a liquid, 
obtained from the far South, and for the convenience 
of such as wish to get it here, Hedges, Free & Co. 
of Cincinnati, and Douglas Brothers of Zanesville, 
will procure and furnish it at the following rates : 


One gallon, in jug........ oe eecesee vee eQO00 
Four “ “ jug, packed in box......... 2.00 
Six “ © jron-bound keg ........... 2.50 
6 he = wETTTT -+ 4.00 
Half barrel “ © sccccseccss 6,00 
One barrel « eseeee++- 10.00 
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Form and Action of Saddle Horses. | possesses what is termed “fine knee-up action ;” 
mae but all superior horses, of whatever breed, are 
When a horseman sits on a good roadster, he| jeminently characterized by good hind-leg action ; 
need not take the trouble to pick his way when|for be the shoulders ever so good, unless the ac- 
riding down a rough country lane or over broken tion of the hind-legs is also good, the horse is un- 
ground, because the fore feet of a clever saddle jeasy to ride, because the action of the two sets of 
horse, be the pace walk, trot or canter, are al-\legs are not properly balanced, and, no matter 
ways well forward, and fall flatly and evenly on|how accomplished the rider may be, it is with 
the ground ; and when in action the fore legs are | \difficulty he can accommodate his seat to the ac- 
suffici iently but not too much bent; the action com-|tion of such a horse. Such a horse is unsafe to 
ing direct from the shoulders. But the most |ride, and his rider, if a judge of action, feels that 
agreeable feature experienced in riding perfect | he is so; but if the action of the hind or fore 
saddle horses is, the ease and slesticity with which | legs be properly balanced, the rider feels bis 
they move in all their paces, thereby sparing the | horse firm under him, and that he cannot very 
rider any feeling of fatigue. Not only is the| well come down. Indeed, in this case he seems 
number of good hacks and hunters ve ry limited, | to be riding up Hill, while, under opposite circum- 
but those we have—except a few in the hands of'| stane es, he seems to be riding down hill. One 
masters of hounds and members of hunts—are too | important point which I consider has been gained 
apt at an early age to display some of the infirmi- Iby the breeding of horses for speed is, the great 
ties to which their race are now so subject, in the length between the hip-bone and the hock, as ex- 
shape of curbs, splints, and spavins, consequent | hibited in the greyhound ; and although the pos- 
upon the hurry the breeders are in to bring them |session of this point is not so absolutely necessary, 
into the market before they arrive at a proper| yet I, for one, should be inclined to give its pos- 
working age. ‘Thousands of capital saddle horses |sessor the preference for a hunter of the present 
are annually sacrificed from this very cause. I/|day, for the horse either is, or ought to be, capa- 
partly attribute the downward tendency of our|ble of great speed. But our hunter had not for- 
breed of saddle horses, to the rage for speed,|merly this shape, and did not so much require it. 
which is now so prominent a feature on the Eng-| There is, however, one objection against any ez- 
lish turf; but when we take into consideration | cessive length between hip and hock, which is, 
what long considered and careful selection on our | that it frequently causes over-reach, a most disa- 
turf has effected, when the sole object was speed,|grecable infirmity for either hunter or roadster. 
we may reasonably anticipate as important and| A horse’s hips should be wide, to carry weight, 
beneficial results from equally judicious selection, | and his loins highly muscular, but the lower ends 
when our object is to produce horses possessing |of his shoulders should be light. His chest can- 
that fine union of qualities so essential to good |not be too full, but it may be too wide for speed, 
saddle horses. as well as for agreeable action, causing a rolling 
There are few people who know what consti-| motion, very unpleasant to the rider. 
tutes good shoulders in a horse—a good many| Great depth of chest is a powerful recommen- 
asserting that they should be fine, meaning by |dation, and the ribs before the girths cannot be 
this lean at the withers. It is however certain | too long, but the back ribs (when much speed is 
that the shoulders of a young horse intended to| required) should be rather short. For very fine 
carry weight can hardly be too thick at that/action, the shoulder-blades must be long, while 
place, provided they are not too thick at the points | they cannot be so without inclining well back. If 
or lower ends, while inclining their tops well back |a horse so formed has good hind-leg action, he 
and leaving a good space between the end of the | will be very valuable as an active weight-carrying 
mane and the pommel of the saddle. There is a| cob, because this form of shoulders is, I regret to 
certain cross-bone which connects the lower end /say, now rarely to be found among our saddle 
of the shoulder blades with the horses’s fore-legs| horses, as in the majority of them that come 
which very materially affects his action. When} within the pale of a moderate price, the girths 
this is too long it throws the fore-legs too much |are continually slipping forward, causing the rider 
back, causing the horse to stand over like a cart|to sit on the horse’s withers rather than on his 
horse ; and such an animal, besides being un-|back; and this is one cause of horses falling down, 
pleasant to ride, when at all tired, is very likely as the weight of the rider pressing on the top of 
to come down. I am here stating what is well|their shoulders seriously interferes with their free 
known to good judges, but I write ‘for the many. | action, and when they make a slight stumble it is 
I would also observe that the form of shoulders |next to impossible to recover their feet. The best 
I here recommend only contribute to good action, | height for horses intended as hacks of the first 
they alone do not secure it. Good hind-leg action | class, is about 15 hands. Tall horses are not so 
is quite as important as good action in the fore-| good for hacks as those of lower stature, as they 
legs. The hock joints should bend well, when in|do not move with so much ease and lightness, 
action, bringing the hind feet well forward, but| wearing their legs more, and causing more fatigue 
without striking the fore feet, commonly called |to their riders. The majority of tall horses are 
over-reaching. now-a-days tall only because they have long legs, 
It is a common practice to pay little attention| which are very objectionable, as they never wear 
to the action of the hind legs, so long as the horse! well, and are mostly allied with a very shallow 
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body. These horses may do well enough when 
a showy appearance is the only object in view; 
but they are not calculated for hard work, or to 
ride in hilly country. I may dismiss this subject 
by remarking that I would not advise the pur- 
chaser to reject a horse just because he does not 
happen to possess all the good qualities I have 
here recommended, as they will remember the old 
adage, “ That there never was a perfect horse.” 
—London Review. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Defence of Ox Yokes. 


1 cannot see the time-honored ox yoke as sum- 
marily disposed of as it is in your Cultivator for 
Aug. 15th, without couching a lance in its de- 
fence. I feel somewhat diffident when I notice 
the prefix to Mr. Mot’s name; but then he says 
himself that he is not a practical man, therefore 
I will take heart of grace, and pitch in. I do not 
claim perfection for the common yoke, by any 
means ; in fact, I have always thought a harness 
might be constructed in which cattle could work 
much easier; still, I think our yoke as much 
ahead of the Roman yoke as our plow is ahead 
of theirs. 

First, the nearer the fulcrum is to the weight, 
of course the easier the weight is moved, there- 
fore the yoke on the neck will gain vastly in 
power over the one on the head. Second, the ox 
cannot only push, but he can /ift, and a person 
can soon test the extra powers gained in this re- 
spect; for instance, let a weight be suspended in 
such a manner that a man can push or pull at it 
with all his power, and not be able to budge it— 
let him then get under it with his knees slightly 
bent, then placing his shoulders against the ob- 
ject, straighten himself up; if there is any give to 
it, it’s got to come. In the same manner have I 
seen oxen lift, and a load they could not start in 
the ordinary way of drawing, move as if the pow- 
er of a steam engine were attached to it. 

Again, if a yoke is to be used at all, the neck 
seems the most natural place for it, from the fact 
that nature has so formed the neck of the ox, that 
the yoke rests on a tough, callous cushion ; and 
with a judicious master, he can do hard work 
from day to day and month to month, without 
creating any soreness where the yoke rests, or 
lameness in his back or shoulders. 

Prof. Mot says, the line of traction cannot be 
lowered with the yoke on the shoulder. Cattle 
in drawing a heavy load, lower their heads so 
that the line of traction is full as low as is neces- 
sary, and the draft comes almost as directly 
against the back bone, as it would were the yoke 
on the head, and the ox drawing with his head 
level with his back, and much more directly than 
it would were his head lowered. 

Again, he says the head yoke cannot swinge, 
and that a lazy ox must perforce keep up to his 
mate. This would be about the strongest objec- 
tion that could be urged against the antediluvian 
yoke. A smart ox and a lazy one ought never to 
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be worked together, for the quick one is bound to 
be ahead ; and with the ancient yoke on a pair of 
mismated oxen, the neck would have to bend, for 
the fast would be ahead any how. 

Prof. Mot says in his third proposition, that the 
neck yoke has an upward tendency to escape, and 
only presses on the neck by limited surfaces. 
Now, I can’t conceive where the upward tendency 
is. The weight to be moved is always lower 
than the yoke, therefore the principles brought 
into action in lifting and pushing, both of which 
would have a lateral downward tendency, in- 
creased just in proportion to the weight required 
to be moved. 

Then again, if a yoke is constructed properly, 
every particle of surface between the bows is 
acted on directly and at the same time. As for 
its not being fast, that is one of the beauties of the 
institution. I should think that the fact would be 
patent to any man, that the more free and easy 
the gear of any kind or description, the easier it 
would be to work in it. 

His last fault is, its “heft.” What would the 
weight of a common yoke be, on the shoulders of 
two stout oxen? It is also understood among ox 
drivers, that cattle will work much easier in a 
tolerable heavy yoke than they will in a light 
one. Cuarces A. Frnn. 

Franklin Oo., Mo., Sept., 1859. 

More on the same Subject. 

In the Cultivator of the 15th of Aug., there is 
an article on yokes for oxen, which I think would 
be pretty hard to introduce in this country, for 
various reasons,—one is, our oxen have to work 
a great deal at the cart tongue, which requires 
considerable side draft in rough or muddy roads. 
Why sir, what would men do in the woods haul- 
ing sawlogs, with one or two yoke of oxen in the 
lead, dodging about among the trees and stumps, 
having frequently to crowd one way or the other, 
with all the force in their power, to avoid them ? 
How fatiguing it would be to plow our new land 
full of stumps and roots, or rolling logs in the 
clearing, to be jerked about by the horns with a 
light yoke. About as practicable as carrying a 
pail of water at arm’s length, rather than by the 
side. If we were going to run our light buggies 
with oxen, the Roman yoke might do—but as 
long as oxen are used for heavy hauling, there is 
nothing so good as the yokes made by the Yan- 
kees, for they beat the world at such traps. The 
spinal column in the ox will vary some—in 
Short-horns it is nearly straight, that in the native 
will droop some in front of the shoulders ; it is 
also protected on the top by small bones, which 
are the longest between the shoulders, and to 
which the muscles of the neck are fast, by which 
they elevate the head. There are also lighter 
muscles at the sides of the neck, by which the 
head is moved from side to side, and if the yoke 
is attached to horns, there will be a constant 
strain upon the muscles, and they will weary in a 
short time,—but place the yoke on the neck, and 
it will soon form a pad for itself to rest upon. 








Mifflin, Sept., 1859. Hrram Harris. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Home Experiments in Syrup Making. 


I have had some experience in raising Sugar 
Cane and manufacturing syrup, the past season. 
My mill was a wooden one, by which I lost at 
least one quarter of the juice, but I feel well sat- 
isfied with the yield. 
it very good, but little if any inferior to the gold- 
en syrup of Southern product. 

Before commencing my operations in the man- 
afacture of syrup, I was determined to avail my- 
self of all the information that I could get on the 
subject. I accordingly obtained several works 
written on the subject, and in clarifying the juice, 
followed their directions by using the various ar- 
ticles there recommended, such as lime, muck, 
eggs, etc. 
them, and finally rejected all of them, and now 
claim that the juice is its own best clarifier. I 
reject the lime, because I think it imparts to the 
syrup a dark color, and the milk and eggs, be- 
cause they form a curdle, which is apparent when 
the syrup is fully concentrated. 

My most successful method is briefly as fol- 
lows: As soon as the juice is expressed, it 
should be well strained; for this purpose I built 
a filtering box, which I filled with pulverized 
charcoal; this acted like a charm, but, to my 
great grief, it soon b’ me sour, and I was obliged 
to resort to flannel cloth, which is probably the 
best strainer that we can get. The juice now 
goes into the clarifying kettle, subjected to a mod- 
erate heat—a green scum will soon rise, which in 
due time will become quite thick, and finally 
show white blisters on the surface, thrown up by 
the escaping steam. This is the time to com- 
mence the skimming, which should be carefully 
and effectually done. The heat may now be in- 
creased, until a moderate ebullition is produced, 
attending well to the skimming. After boiling’a 
few minutes, it may be removed into tubs, there 
to remain until partly cool, when it will be ready 
to go to the concentrating kettle. 

Now use a little sal-soda, say one spoon full to 
forty gallons of juice; this will neutralize any 
acid that may exist in the juice. There will 
another scum arise in the second kettle, which 
should be carefully taken off. I use but two ket- 
tles—three would probably be better. 

The period at which the syrup should be taken 
from the fire, may be determined very nearly, by 
droppings from the skimmer. When broad slug- 
gish flakes fall from the skimmer, it is said to be 
done ; but it should remain yet a few minutes, in 
order to have good syrup. It is a remarkable 
fact, that the syrup appears thicker when hot than 
when cool. 

With regard to making sugar, I have tried but 
little. In fact, my faith in this branch of the 
business is very weak; and when I have tried, 
the result has been a very good taffy. My opin- 
ion is, that farmers not having the necessary skill 
or apparatus, should not undertake the manufac- 
ture of sugar, further than merely limited exper- 
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iments. There is no doubt but what sugar, and 
that of the finest quality, may be produced from 
this cane ; but for this purpose we need a sugar 
refinery. I. N. Case. 
Cutting, Sorting and Boiling. 


Every stalk must be ripe when cut, if the best 
yield is desired; therefore, chance green ones 
should be thrown to themselves. ‘To hasten the 
ripening, if there is danger of freezing, strip down 
the blades in the fall, to let the stalks have full 
benefit of the autumn sun, to carry on the ripen- 
ing saccharine fermentation. This may injure 
the seed to the benefit of the manufacture. Strip 
down the leaves before cutting, with a stripper ; 
then haul stalks and heads to the barn or some 
cover, until convenient to crush. Before piling 
the crop, which must be loosely, cut off the heads 
with say two joints of cane, which are unprofita- 
ble to crush, both as to quantity and quality of 
sweets. 

Let the boiling pans or kettles be well sunk in 
a furnace, so that no blaze or hot fire can touch 
any but the bottoms thereof. Never pour cold 
juice into the boiling liquid, but have a heater. 
Suddenly cooling so much of the boiling liquid 
as the cold juice might touch, injures it, not un- 
like our blood, which becomes suddenly cooled, 
and unfit for the proper use of circulation, upon 
being suddenly chilled. J.S. W. 

Belmont Co., O. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Crops and Markets. 





The N. Y. Tribune is complaining bitterly that 
the farmers have raised twice as much food as the 
country can consume, and destroyed the manu- 
facturers who would have eaten it, compelling 
them to become producers instead of consumers ; 
so that we are neither to have a market at home 
nor abroad for our produce. Both of these state- 
ments are simply untrue. 

The wheat crop is better than usual where it 
was not injured by the frost, but a great belt of 
the wheat region was injured so badly that many 
farmers will have to buy, instead of having a sur- 
plus to sell. Then the old crop is used up—a 
thing not very common in this country—yet there 
will be a small surplus, and the prices for wheat 
will rule low in proportion to other grain, unless 
there is a poor prospect next spring for the com- 
ing harvest. 

How is it with corn, oats and potatoes? Al- 
though there is a greater surface of corn planted 
than usual, the frost and drouth has so injured it 
that there will not be half a crop, so that the 
whole average cannot be more than a usual one, 
and much of that will likely be inferior in qual- 
ity. The Tribune estimates the coming corn 
crop at 700,000,000, instead of 592,000,000 ten 
years ago. Does this look like raising twice as 
much food as the country can consume? We 
ought to have at least 1,200,000,000 of bushels, to 
keep pace with the increase of population and de- 
mand. Then how is it with oats and potatoes ? 
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The latter is nearly a failure, which must cause | Time of Sowing Winter Wheat. 
a greater consumption of breadstuff and other | . , 
food, while the oais crop is good, but feeding} You wished to know why I was opposed to 
grain was so extremely scarce in the country, early sowing of wheat, and I shall endeavor to 
that a goodly portion of the oats will be fed up make you understand. When I sow early, on 
before the corn is fit to feed. Then hay is not rich land, and we have a growing Autumn, I 
more than half a crop the country through, so’ have often found the main stalk and many of the 
that the corn and oats will be fed up pretty |Sttongest shoots had formed the first or upper 
closely before next spring, to help out the hay. |Jomt and embryo ear formed also; and when we 
As for the foreign demand, will the Tribune tell| h@ve a very hard winter, (say the thermometer 
us how much greater the foreign demand has|S0metimes from 12 to 20° below zero), those em- 
been for a few years back than it is likely to be| >ryo ears get killed or frost-bitten so that the 
the coming year? Last year, flour was exported | stalk grows up small, like timothy, only getting 
from Great Britain to America. In fact, I can| #bout two feet in height and not producing an ear 
see no reason why produce will not demand a re-| OF head of any kind, not even chess. I think my 
munerative price, except the unexampled impor-| farm, having a southern and western exposure, is 
tations, and consequent drain of specie, making | ™°Te liable to have the snow blown off, hence 
money scarce and dear, and in greater demand | ™0re liable to be damaged in that way than land 
than produce, which will be reasonably plenty. \otherwise exposed. I have talked with wheat 

The farmers must be a destructive class of, STOWers who have raised more wheat than ever I 
men, if they have “destroved our home manufac- | 4id, who never heard or thought of such a thing 
turers,” as the Tribune charges them. How have | #8 the ear being formed and above ground in the 
they done it? Not certainly by patronizing for-| fall, and would, I suppose, have thought it incred- 
eign imports, for the farmers consume only the| ible had I not taken them to the field and dissect- 
cheapest fabrics, which are not and cannot be im-| ed a plant and shown the ear in embryo, which is 
ported as cheap as they can be made at home ; it| Sometimes not larger than the point of the finest 
is the gentry and nabobs who wear the fine cloths, | N¢edle, and sometimes as long as the finest needle. 
fabrics, silks, satins and velvets, who have caused| With a bright sun and good young eyes, or old 
to be imported to the port of New York at the | eyes with the best kind of spectacles, one can see 
rate of one hundred and fifty millions per year, i is the ear, and see marks where the grain is to 
depending upon the producing class to foot the be formed, and with a microscope it can be seen 
bill. Already the Tribune is exhorting the farm-|VeTy distinctly. May not this be the cause of 
ers to send on their grain to the East, so that those black heads in wheat without either chaff or 
speculating gentlemen can stand between the pro-| grain? Other years we have a great many ears 
ducer and consumer, and speculate off of them, so| with half an inch or more on the top having no 
as to realize something to pay this three millions| Stain. May not this be produced in the same 











per week of which they are draining the country, 
and selling nothing to bring it back. The Tri- 
bune thinks farmers will realize much higher 
prices now, than by holding on,—then, say they, 
the Railroads will give plump receipts and divi- 
dends, new life will be infused into business, and 
last but not least, it will “improve stock values.” 
Then, for mercy sake, if the railroads, specula- 
tors, stock gamblers, and the nabobs for whose 
luxury such immense afhount of finery has been 
imported, are in such excruciating condition in 
general, and the Tribune in particular, let us by 
all means hurry off our produce, and take what 
they will condescend to give us. 

The farmers are not to blame for these im- 
mense importations of finery, and it is high time 
that they quit footing the bills. Let the farmers 
pay up their debts as soon as they can, put their 
farms to grass, let them rest and gain fertility, 
sell enough to live, and make improvements. 
This is the true way to accumulate wealth—for 
the wealth of a country is valued by its improve- 
ments over a wild condition. Let us wait, and 
“see what we shall see ;” it is not worth while to 
wear out our farms, and sell our produce for a 
mere pittance, to support speculators, gamblers 
and nabobs in their extravagance. Let them pay 
for their imported fancy goods as best they can. 





C. W. ©. 


way? When I sow about the 20th of September, 
I never have those black ears without chaff or 
grain. I have seen none of those in the Mediter- 
ranean wheat, but I never raised much of it, nor 
never gave it the attention I have the White 
wheat. It is somewhat singular that in swales, 
or low black soils, where wheat grows much larg- 
est in the fall, these embryo ears are not so plenty 
(if at all) as on upland that is made rich by ma- 
nure. 

This, I think, will be something new to farmers, 
and no doubt will be criticised; but let them ex- 
amine carefully for themselves. It is rather a 
nice operation to dissect the stalk, it requiring 
care not to break off the little ear. I would give 
my mode of dissection if I thought I could make 
myself fully understood. Dissecting one will 
show how wonderfully Nature has protected the 
ear in an embryo state. The joint will be diffi- 
cult to find to those who never dissected one, but 
in pulling down the outer coating they will gener- 
ally break off at the joint, and good eyes will then 
detect it. JOHN JOHNSON. 
[Rural New Yorker. 


Lazor.—It is only by labor that thought can 
be made healthy, and only by thought that iabor 
can be made happy, and the two cannot be sepa- 
rated with impunity. 
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A Visit to Ilinois. 


We passed four days of last week very pleasantly 
and profitably at the Illinois State Fair, held at Free- 
port, which is in the north-western part of the State, 
in a beautiful and fertile country, of what is called 
high rolling prairie and oak openings. The soil is a 
light sandy loam, dusted over with fine muck, and in 
some places underlaid with lime drift. The whole 
country is destitute of large timber, such as we have 
in Ohio, and consequently the fences are few, and 
made up in the most attenuated style ; sometimes of 
boards brought from abroad, along the railroads, and 
off the roads made of rows of stakes, withed or wired 
to keep the tops in place. We saw a few attempts 
at Osage orange hedges, but they were mostly going 
to wreck for lack of care. 

We traveled by way of the Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad to Chicago, going up from Co- 
Jumbus to Crestline on the C. C. & C. Railroad. 
This is now a great through route from Pittsburg to 
Chicago, and is heavily stocked for business. From 
Chicago we went up on the Fon-du-lac road by way 
of Clinton, Wis., which forms a new line in connec- 
tion with the Racine road, by way of Beloit, Wis., to 
Galena. For an open country, Southern Wisconsin 
is as handsome as we eversaw. The large towns in 
all this region are most beautifully located, and well 
built. Beloit, Freeport, Rockford, Elgin, etc., are 
located on high rolling ground, and the buildings 
look as if they were sown on broadcast, with small 
regard to any uniform line of facing, which gives a 
pleasing effect of free and easy variety. Rockford, 
situated on the rapids of Rock River, is a particularly 
handsome rambling, shaded town, engirt by a mag- 
nificent and fertile country. The three last men- 
tioned towns are upon the Chicago and Galena road, 
by which we returned homeward. 

The State Fair was pretty well sustained, by an 
attendance at its highest, of some 20,000 people— 
the receipts footing up at about $10,000. The cat- 
tle department was well filled, a majority of the best 
Short-horns coming from Sangamon Co., in the cen- 
tresof the State. The herds of J. N. Brown, J. D. 
Smith, J. C. Bone and Dunlap & Pollock taking the 
lead. Our neighbor Chamberlain, of Clark Co., O., 
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took the highest prize in the class of aged bulls, with 
his “ Knickerbocker.” A curious instance of differ- 
ence in judges, was developed in the award on 
Sweepstakes, in which J. N. Brown took the highest 
premium on aged bulls, with imp. “ King Alfred,” 
which had been awarded the third premium in class, 
under Chamberlain’s “Knickerbocker” and Pollock’s 
“Belmont.” Doctors will differ. Thos, Aston of 
Lorain Co., O., also took the ribbons with his Here- 
fords and long-wooled sheep. There were very fine 
Devons from Iowa and Wisconsin. The horse stock 
was fair, with some superior animals, but as a whole, 
was not a first class show, as compared with what we 
can doin Ohio. The department of sheep was not 
very large, but good. The swine — mostly small 
breeds—were very handsome ; the Suffolks, bred by 
Hon. John Wentworth, were as handsome pigs as 
we ever saw of any imported stock—also there were 
Essex pigs of first class merit. 


But what we went particularly to see, was the farm 
implements and machines. Such a magnificent dis- 
play of steel plows we never saw before. Such 
plows are only wanted in a prairie country, where 
they can be kept sharp and must scour in the lightest 
muck—our heavy and sharp soils would use them up 
light splitting stove wood with a razor. Fawkes’ 
steam plowing machine was on the grounds, and was 
the great centre of attraction, but it was not subjected 
to any severe tests ; it was made to run several bouts 
over a smooth surface of light soil, dragging a gang 
of eight small plows, set so as to turn furrows three 
or four inches deep; it was tried under direction of 
Messrs. Latta, Hedges, and another machinist from 
Cincinnati. These gentlemen—who ought to be 
good judges—express the opinion, that for the sort of 
work tried, the machine will succeed so as to be prof- 
itable. We regret that the machine was not put at 
once into the rough and tumble of the field, and made 
to demonstrate what it can do in that which the 
farmer most needs. There is no doubt but it can 
run around and amuse the crowd, but let us see it do 
a man’s day’s work in the field, and then give us the 
facts and figures of performance and expense. We 
still say with Mose in the play—* If you’re a-comin’, 
why don’t you come along!” The machine is 
about the size of a railroad locomotive and tender, 
and runs upon a large drum back of the centre of 
gravity, from which it has its traction, with two 
smaller wheels in front by which it is steered like a 
child’s velocipede, and is supposed to cost about 
$4,000. The plows are attached to a beam behind, 
in two gangs of four each, set obliquely to the line 
of advance, and can be raised and lowered like the 
teeth of a horse hay rake. The State Board did not 
award the $3,000, but held it for further trial, on the 
return of the machine from N. Y. 

The fruit department, consisting mostly of apples, 
was well filled, considering the season—the fairest 
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specimens coming from the south part of the State. 
It is surprising what changes are wrought in the ap- 
pearance of well known varieties of apples, when 
grown on the soil of [llinois. Eastern pomologists 
would never recognize their old acquaintances here. 
Western pomology should be revised and acclimated. 

The lighter and ornamental departments of the 
show were not extensively filled; there was a good 
show of minerals and woods from the Natural His- 
tory Society, and a very fine show of preserved in- 
sects, properly classified. 

Of the crowd in attendance, we could not but re- 
mark that they were generally good looking—quite 
as good as the class of country people any where. 
There were fewer of showy town folks than we gen- 
erally see at our Ohio fairs. To the officers of the 
Society we are indebted for many courtesies, espe- 
cially to Mr. Bracpon of the Prairie Farmer, and to 
Old Dr. Kexnicort of the Grove Nursery. The Old 
Doctor’s warmest side, just now, is turned towards 
the U. 8S. Show, going off this week in Chicago, of 
which he is the central hub and part of the spokes. 
The fixtures for the fair at Freeport were of the most 
temporary kind, as such vagrant arrangements are 
apt to be, and a storm of rain or a gale of wind 
would have played smash with the whole concern ; 
but the weather was fair, and the only annoyance 
was from the perfect clouds of dust, of which every 
visitor could not help but take his peck, more or less. 
On the whole, we had a first rate good time at this 
our first visit to Illinois. Several items of interest 
in the mechanical department we must reserve for 
another time. 








The Ohio Corn Planter. 


Last Spring we saw a new horse Corn Planter, the 
invention of Messrs. Thompson, of Belleville, Rich- 
land Co., O., with which we were much pleased. 
Above we present a good illustration of this machine, 
which they call the Ohio Corn Planter. When the 
land is marked out, a person going behind the ma- 
chine has his hands on the upper cross bar, and as 
the shares cross the lines, by bearing down on the 
bar he can deposit the corn in check rows, without 
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fail. There is more simplicity and certainty about 
this machine than any we have seen that will do the 
same work. Messrs. Thompson will be on hand at 
the State Fair, to show their invention and dispose 
of rights. 


PPL 
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A Word from Oregon. 


Oregon enjoys the salubrious climate of the 
north temperate zone. Here is a retreat from the 
frigid prairies of the North and the torrid crags 
and deserts of the South. Besides the healthy 
climate of the temperate zone, we have large nav- 
igable rivers and streams, extending to every 
part of the State ; these offer great facilities for 
commercial improvement, which at the present is 
mostly lumber, agricultural preducts and furs. 
The soil varies in richness as we approach the 
interior, and from its great difference in quality 
and situation, it ‘is divided into three sections by 
the Blue mountains and the Cascade range, and 
properly called the Eastern, Middle, and Western. 
The former is an elevated, gravelly portion of 
land, vary good for raising goats, sheep, &e. ; 
the Middle is a rolling prairie land, which is with- 
out exception, the best for raising stock ; the lat- 
ter is the richest part of all Oregon for the pro- 
duction of the finest specimens of wheat, rye, 
oats, fruit and all kinds of vegetables. We have 
large, robust animals, such as the antelope and 
the deer of the prairie, the elk, and black bear of 
the woods, the roaming fox, wolf, marten, beaver 
&e. 

Of late, Oregon is making great improvements 
in point of commerce and the fishery business. 
Especially in the latter are numerous advantages. 
With a very small capital, an immense number of 
various kinds of fishes can be caught, thus call- 
ing for the erection of a large depot for salting 
and stowing them away, ready to recruit the in- 
terior part of the continent when needed. Thus, 
Oregon comes up with the Atlantic States in ad- 
vantages for all branches of improvement. 

The Ohio Cultivator so well adapted to the gen- 
eral interests of the Farm and the cultivation of 
the People, must have an extended circulation in 
this country. Respectfully, 


Portland, Ogn. E. C. Jerrers. 
Questions about Draining. 

The subject of draining is being talked over in 
this vicinity in good earnest, but there seems to 
be some difference of opinion in regard to the 
material the drain should be made of. The mole 
plow has been tried about here, but as far as I 
can learn it gives poor satisfaction. We have 
made some wood drains that work well while 
they last, but in a few years the upper portion of 
the wood rots, and the top of the drain falls in. 
There was a tile factory started near here this 
summer, but the question is,—will they do? can 
the water get into them as fast as it ought to? 
and if well burned are they durable in the ground ? 

Miami Co. M. 


Ans.—Yes-sir-ee, every time.—Eb. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Vegetable Physiology. 

That science which teaches the functions of all 
the different parts or organs of animals and plants, 
is daily esteemed of great practical importance. 
Vegetable structures are formed by an aggrega- 
tion of cells ; the analysis of the mighty monarch 
of the forest, shows all the soft and growing parts 
are composed of simple cells, their office is to ab- 
sorb and prepare the nutriment which is to be 
applied to the extension of the solid skeleton of 
the trunk and branches. 

Plants are produced from seeds—the seed con- 
sists of two parts, the germ, which is endowed 
with the vital principle, and the seed-lobes, which 
furnish nourishment to the plant before it can de- 
rive it from the earth. ‘The germ is composed of 
a radicle, or that part which descends into the 
ground and forms the root, and an ascending part 
which rises into the air and forms the stem of the 
plant. 

There are three conditions necessary for the 
growth of a plant—moisture, a certain tempera- 
ture, and exposure toair. Dry seed will not ger- 
minate, or if moist, germination will not take 
place if the temperature be too high or too low. 
Air is also necessary to germination ; for if seed 
are buried deep, so to exclude the air, they will 
not grow. 

We see that as the seed begins to germinate it 
sends down roots ; at the extremities of the roots 
of all the more perfect plants, we find a set of 
soft cells ; these are specially destined to perform 
the absorption of the nutritious fluid from the 
earth. This fluid is conveyed by the vessels of 
the stem and branches, to the leaves ; here great 
changes take place, the superfluous liquid is re- 
moved, there is also an interchange of the gaseous 
ingredients between the sap and the air. The 
crude watery sap is thus converted, by a variety 
of operations, into a thick glutinous fluid, which, 
like the blood of animals, contains the materials 
for the building up of a new structure. 


As the sap descends in its proper vessels thro’ 
the stem, it yields up to the growing parts the nu- 
trient materials they respectively require. The 
duration of the cells that prepare the sap is 
short ; of this we have obvious proof in the fall of | 
the leaf. That the fall of the leaf results from 
the decay of its tissue, is evident from the fact 
that, for some previously, its functions cease, and 
instead of supplying carbon from the air, there is 
a liberation of carbonic acid (the result of decay) 
in a large amount. 


This process takes place in evergreens equally 
with deciduous plants, the only difference being 
that the leaves of the latter are cast off at once, 














whilst the former are continually shedding. In| 
addition to the organic material contained in the | 
sap, there is also inorganic matter held in solu- 
tion ; the inorganic generally found in the sap, is | 
silicia, or sometimes carbonate of lime; this inor-! 


ganic matter is of great importance in the vegeta-| 


| safety, in which case I can scarcely doubt that he 
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ble economy, giving strength to the stem of the 
plant. There are certain lands deficient in inor- 
ganic matter; and if wheat or any of the small 
grains were sown on such lands, the straw would 
be weak, and the grain fall down. Thus we see 
that an acquaintance with vegetable physiology is 
of great importance to the farmer; it enables 
him, when certain ingredients of the soil are 
wanting, to apply the proper remedy. 
Linwood, O., July, 1859. H. A. L. 


The Cleveland Bays in England. 





I have just visited the counties of York and 
Durham, my business being to examine the horses 
of that district, generally, and the coaching va- 
riety called Cleveland Bays in particular. This 
stock has long been esteemed for gentleman’s 
coaches. They appear to have been originally 
a rather tall kind of draft horse, with smooth legs, 
and almost uniformly of a handsome bay color. 
They have been crossed with the race-horse till 
more elegance of form has been obtained, with 
less weight, though about the same height as the 
former stock. But in crossing with the race- 
horse, it has often been the case that a weedy, 
soft kind of an animal has been used, and the 
result is that much of the stock is wanting in 
firmness, compactness and proper action. It is 
true that hardiness and ability to labor are not 
much required in this variety—coach-horses be- 
ing generally subjected to only moderate work— 
yet the possession of these qualities would render 
the breed more valuable, as it would multiply the 
purposes for which it might be used. 

Attention seems to have been particularly 
drawn to the Cleveland horses within a few years, 
and a few breeders, who have produced the best 
animals, have found a ready demand for them at 
high prices. I found that the entire horses which 
received the best prizes at the show of the York- 
shire Agricultural Society last year, in the aged 
class, and many others had been sold to go to the 
Continent. They have been sought after, also, 
from our own country—Mr. Rives and Mr. Du- 
lany, both of Virginia, having introduced speci- 
mens into that State. Dr. John R. Woods, of 
Albermarle county Virginia, purchased last year 
the noted Cleveland horse Napier, which unfor- 
tunately lost on the pasaage. I have just succeed- 
ed in purchasing for him the four-year-old horse, 
Symmetry, bred by Mr. J. Daniel, Yorkshire, 
lately owned by Mr. Stephen Kirby, of Thirsk. 


| I consider him decidedly the best of the breed I 


have seen—uniting size, strength and beauty with 
good trotting action. He was by Perfect, dam 
by Skyrocket, grandam by Winterfield, ete. Her 
dam has received many prizes, and all her pro- 
geny. numbering several of both sexes, have re- 
ceived prizes. The horse will be shipped in a 
few days, and I trust will reach Dr. Woods in 


will remunerate him for heavy losses suffered in 
former enterprises of this kind—Sanrorp How- 
ARD, in Boston Cult. 
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Rarey Taming a Vicious Horse. 


He entered the ring, neighing fearfully, snort 
ing, and rushing sometimes at and sometimes 
away from the professor. Now he pawed the 
ground with impatience, and then flung out a hind 
hoof with a force which suggested to standers-by 
the expediency of keeping at a civil distance. 
His case was a perfect lesson, and was watched 
with intense interest. Mr. Rarey at first ap- 
proached his intractible pupil slowly, gently, but 
without fear, lecturing as he went along, and ex- 
plaining the course of “gentleness” by means of 
which this proud spirit was soon to be brought to 
a state of submission. His left hand was on the 
strap, which peeped unobtrusively from the coat 
pocket, and his right—extended in the most con- 
ciliatory manner—in readiness for the preliminary 
caress. The horse looked puzzled, then fright- 
ened, reared as if he meditated a sudden visit to 
the reserved seats, and then stood perfectly mo- 
tionless. The master’s eye was upon him, and 
his own quailed under the mesmeric influence. 
In avery few seconds Mr. Rarey was at his 
shoulder, the strap was on his foreleg, and the 
lesson commenced. The struggle that followed 
was probably as exciting and extraordinary an 
exhibition as was ever witnessed in a public the- 
ater. There was no sham, no stage trick, no 
spell, no philter; it was a regular stand-up fight 
between the horse and the man, between strength 
directed by courage and intellect, and mere brute 
force, having only its sheer bone and muscle to 
depend on. 

Sometimes the maddened animal reared, and 
seemed as if about to crush the professor, some- 
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times he sank prone upon his crippled foreleg, 
and, with head stretched out, blew up columns of 
s«wdust by the violent respiration from the nos- 
trils. Then he would make another desperate 
effort to rise, but only to be followed by-another 
and more helpless prostration. He sweated, he 
panted, he quivered, his skin rose and fell in 
waves under the strong agony, and his haunches 
were marked with deep corrugations as he re- 
peated his frantic attempts to break his, to him, 
mysterious bonds. But it was of no avail. The 
tamer all through clung so close to him as to seem 
a part of himself. He never got excited, never 
lost his temper, never missed a single opportunity 
of describing to the audience what he were doing, 
and why he did it. His gripe and pressure was 
as slow, regular, gradual, but as inexorable as 
fate, until, at last, the poor animal surrendered 
at discretion, stretched himself at his length upon 
the arena, and seemed to experience an exquisite 
sensation of relief as the reward of his entire and 
unconditional submission. ‘The panting now grad- 
ually ceased, the muscles all became relaxed, and 
the limbs lay helpless in the professor’s hands, as 
he knocked the hoofs together or placed success- 
ively on his own head to show how perfect was 
his confidence in the subjection of the horse. 
After a few minutes’ rest, the straps were taken 
off, and the pupil was allowed to rise, when it was 
curious to observe that at first he kept his forelegs 
contracted, under the impression that the terrible 
ligatures still remained in their places. When he 
had completely recovered his equilibrium, Mr. 
Rarey mounted his back, and rode him slowly out 


of the ring, amid loud and general applause.— 


| London Daily News. 
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Drawn from life, for the Ohio Agricultural Report for 1858. 
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Mr. Buchanan picked last year six bushels of 
the Jamminette Pears. He placed them in bar- 
rels, like apples, and put them in his wine cellar, 
and nicely covered them over. He had them 
|good all the winter. We were not sufficiently 
acquainted yet with the management of winter 
/pears. We want more facts in regard to this, 


H 0 R i j ¢ i) T VJ B A L : jana we shall be much benefited thereby. 
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| Mr. Sayers remarked, that the judicious selec- 
<== | tion of the right kinds was all-important. We 
A Talk about Pears and Grapes, hardly require more than about six well-bred 
At the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. varieties. He had cultivated the Glout Morceau 
for seven years. It was a good strong grower and 
Mr. Buchanan, of the committee appointed to/a fine bearer. He was not an advocate for much 
visit the Dwarf Pear orchard of Mr. W. F. Ir- early bearing with the Dwarf. This should be 
win, reported that Mr. I. had a great many plant- rather checked for the future good of the tree. 
ed, and that a majority of them were thrifty,|/Too much high cultivation and extra or ultra 
vigorous and doing well. Some of the trees were | pruning would shorten life. The kinds he would 
bearing good crops, considering the season—chief- name with confidence as doing well here were: 
ly the Belle Lucrative, Duchess d’Angouleme, | Belle Lucrative, a kind which isa fine grower 





White Doyenne, and Glout Morceau. What he 





saw encouraged him in the cultivation of the 
Dwarfs. They had passed through several bad 
seasons, and, on the whole, looked well. They 
had been planted from three to five years. 


and very fruitful; Louise Bonne de Jersey, gen- 
erally very favorably known ; Duchess de Angou- 
leme, Glout Morceau and the Bartlett, world- 
famed. The Glout Morceau—which he would 
recommend to plant between others, and which 


Dr. Warder observed that it was not in his! could be afforded to be renewed if others were 
power to give so favorable account of his impres- | desired, because it bears so young and takes up 
sions on the above as Mr. Buchanan had. His | so little room—should be allowed two feet more 


own experience in Dwarf Pear culture was rather space than others generally. There should be a 
confirmed by what he saw at Mr. Irwin’s. He} succession of fruit early to late. 
conceived that the trees were not altogether | Grapes. 


trained right; that they had, he thought, been| Mr. Buchanan stated that the grape crop was 
somewhat neglected, and that the planting of| now quite promising. The crop was better than 
peach trees among them had very much injured | since 1853, but not quite so good as in that year. 
them. This should never have been done. The) The wood was beginning to ripen, and there was 
Glout Morceau were slow of growth, but they nothing to fear but hail storms. He had found 
would shortly, probably, give Mr. Irwin a bushel no difference on the trellis or in the vineyard—in 
of pears each. He saw them seven feet long, long or in short pruning. He had cultivated some 
this year’s growth, at Mr. J. Loughry’s, but the|yines much, some not at all—no variation as to 
growth of them ought not to be controlled. Mr.|rot; but those which were properly pruned, ac- 
L.’s trees he considered better trained. In this | cording to general plan, and cultivated, were the 
connection Dr. Warder would remark that we) best with him. The more wood, the more grapes— 
generally ruin our winter pears (the fruit) by| but how would they ripen most suitably for wine? 
not knowing how to take proper care of them in| He had as much rot on arbors as in the field. 
their preservation and ripening. He had con-| Mr. Petticolas observed that grapes touching 
demned the Passe Colmar for many years.— the wall, he had found, would not rot—attributa- 
When once pears begin to shrivel, they are of no| ble to the absorption and emission of heat from 
value. The best plan is to put them into your) buildings, ete. 

potato pile, or in your cool cellar; then, when| Mr. Haseltine said, that he had noticed grapes 
the proper time arrives that they should be open-| on Dr. Smith’s old place, trained and growing in 
ed for use, bring them out, select from them ac- every way—long and short-pruned—some cover- 
cording to appearance, and put them, to complete ing trees, others trailing the ground—but those 
their maturity, into properly warmed rooms and immediately against the house were the best. 


drawers. Some on trellises adjoining the house had rotted 
Mr. Sayers observed that, one fine pear season, | badly. 


he had bought, at one of our exhibitions on Vine) Dr, Mosher confirmed all that Mr. Buchanan 
street, three bushels of pears of different winter|had experienced as relating to the grape on his 
kinds, chiefly Glout Morceau and Vicars, or Cli-| own place, Latonia Springs. He would merely 
ons. He treated them much on Dr. Warder’s| add that he had half an acre which had been left 
plan, and put them in his cellar. He brought) late, and not tied up, or trimmed properly, as he 
them up occasionally and selected from them, and thought, and the grapes there had rotted the 
put those selected into a rather higher tempera-| worst. 

ture at times, and in their season, during the win-| Mr. Addis said, that at Cheviot, of those tied 
ter, they had gradually ripened, and he and his|to stakes in the old way, one-half had rotted. 
family had a feast of them until after spring. | With his own long-pruned, and laterals not cut, 
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but tied up, they were not so badly rotted. Mr. 
Whitmore’s, on the trellises, were exempt from 
rot. He considered that probably one of the best 
methods for success would be to distribute vines 
on trellises, and long-pruned and trimmed on long 
poles, or somewhat in that way, and he believed 
ten acres would produce as much as twenty-five 
would in the common vineyard fashion. But 
grapes, particularly in this way, must be well fed. 
Witness the Hampton Court vine, in England, 
which produced two thousand clusters a year, 
and extended over very large space, and its great 
bearing and size attributable to its roots having 
run into a vault of great capabilities of affording 
to it nutrition. 

Mr. Wells had trained grapes for twelve years 
on trellises, as long as possible, and produced 
twice the amount of the vineyard method on the 
same space—sixty-five clusters on forty feet. 
They always ripened well. 

Mr. Dickenson observed, that the trimming 
was generally too close. He knew a Connecticut 
vine yield fifteen to twenty-five bushels, covering 
two large porches and roof of a house. He 
thought the vineyard grape should be grown 
twenty feet apart, and trained along crosswise. 
They would produce greatly more and healthy 
fruit, freer from rot. 

Dr. Mosher impressed upon the members that 
pruning would not produce fruit of sufficiently 
fine quality for wine. ‘The juice would probably 
be ten degrees lighter; one vine should not pro- 
duce more than ten or twelve good clusters for 
wine. For sale for the table of course would be 
different; then prune long for quantity, but in- 
stead of wine you would probably have something 
more like vinegar, and sugar is not admissible. 

Mr. Wells differed from Dr. Mosher. He 
never drank better wine, and so said his friends, 
than from grapes trained long. In this case, how- 
ever, he was for giving the vines “high living.” 

Dr. Warder stated that Mr. J. Werk, a distin- 
guished wine grower, had not found long-pruning 
profitable for wine. 


Fruit Growers and Nurserymen will remember 
the Pomological Meeting, to be held at Zanesville 
during the State Fair. Notice of particulars will be 
circulated on the ground, and Mr. Bateham will be 


found among the fruits, ready to give any iniorma- 
tion. 


ArpLes FROM BeELmMont.—A box of superior fal] 
apples from J. Wright of Belmont, for name. Our 
apple man can’t place them, but we will give them 
a good name. 


260-o——-_.. 


Farrs—Appitions anD Cuancrs.—The Erie Co. 
Fair, at Huron, is changed to Sept. 28-30 ; Athens 
Co. Fair is to be held Oct. 5-7 ; Guernsey, Inde- 
pendent, at Washington, Sept. 29-30. 








Gaye The way to make a tall man short is to ask 
him to lend you a few dollars. 
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Home Miscellany, 





Going to Town to be Semebody. 
Boy, young man—you in tow trowsers and hat 

that came out of a home-built straw-stack, last 

year ; you that go bare-footed and brown-handed 














in warm weather, and wear blue-clouded stock- 
ings and striped woolen mittens in cold—there 
was a dashing young fellow from the city in your 
neighborhood, the other day, wasn’t there? A 
sprig in broadcloth and fine linen, with more 
“airs” than a hand-organ; with rings on his fin- 
gers, and, for anything you know, with “ bells on 
his toes ;” a human posy fragrant with essences, 
extracts and oils; a flourish of whose handker- 
chief came near putting you hors de combat with 
the smell of musk ; who smoked what seemed to 
you to be a cigar, but what he denominated a 
* Punch,” and who patronized you at no small 
rate, and told a great many things that you never 
knew, nor he either, for that matter. 

Now you ought to be ashamed of the shame 
you felt in the presence of this butterfly. You 
broke one of the ten commandments all to pieces 
while he was there, for you envied him in the fine 
times he said he had, and the fine things you saw 
he had, and half promised yourself that if you 
could once manage to get out of the chrysalis of 
the homestead, you would be a butterfly ‘too, and 
live in the city, and descend upon your country 
relations, now and then, a very magnus Apollo. 

You did this, and dreamed that, and 4t never 
occurred to you that the young fellow deserved 
your hearty commisseration ; that he was a sort 
of second hand young fellow, “ brought up” like 
a motherless lamb, and kept in the pound of 
town, lest, if he ventured countrywards, some- 
thing should ge¢ him, if not bears then Famine or 
Disgrace ; that the sun would wilt him, the wind 
tan him, the work spoil his hands, and for all this 
he could not earn the savor of the salt for his por- 
ridge; as useless as fifth wheel to a wagon. 
There is chronic “ crick” in his back, and he does 
not know wheat from oats in the sheaf, and he 
despises “ wages,” though he flourishes famously 
on a “salary.” 

But he is not to be blamed for all this; he is the 
victim of a system that treats children like exotics; 
he is a martyr, though he never gets a crown; he 
lives in a hive, and never mistrusts that the honey 
is borne from country fields by country bees. 

It is not true that he is made of any better 
material than you, because he is wrapped in a fine 
napkin ; it is not true that he is wiser because he 
knows more, or that his career in life will gratify 
an honorable ambition any more than yours, be- 
cause he dwells in the city, and has white hands. 

A world of words is annually expended to set 
forth the honorable nature of Agricultural pur- 
suits, as if they needed a periodic bolstering into 
respectability. People talk about farming, much 
as the fellow did, in Charles Lamb’s presence, 





about honesty. He lauded it as a virtue; eulo- 
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gized them that possess it; he varied the words, | 
and lauded and eulogized again ; and after he had | 
finished his discourse, “ Eila” removed his pipe 
from his mouth, and simply asked him: “ Do you) 
mean to say that a rogue is not a good man?” | 
That question sat snugly down over the blaze of 
talk like an extinguisher ! 

Now, Agriculture is honorable if you make it 
so; it isa noble calling, if noble men engage in | 
it. The dignity of agriculture will take care of 
itself; it is the dignity of the agriculturist that is 
a matter of concern. A man may be as honest 
who guides a pen as he who guides a plow; a 
hard hand is not, as from the way people talk 
sometimes one would think, the correlative of a 
soft heart; because his hands are white and the| 
palms are smooth, it does not follow that his heart) 
is black and his spirit harsh and rough. 

But if, as our young man in tow trowsers, one 
is ashamed of the business, it is high time he left 
for the city, for the business is ashamed of him ; 
he is no credit to the country. Let him make up 
a bundle and set forth; let him elbow his way 
through the crowded and crooked avenues, but 
we can tell him the vigor of cities is not composed 
of such stuff. True, just as the honey for the 
hive comes from the fields, so does the real work- 
ing element that keeps the town from decay come 
from the country. People get faith there, pa- 
tience there, habits of industry there, bodies there ; 
then if they are very patriotic, they ride like a 
Roman into the gulf in the Forum; they fill up 
the broken ranks of the city, and business moves 
in close order again. The country is a grand 
place to manufacture men in, and the town is a 
grand place to wear them out in. 

The best education for city life is obtained not 
in the crowd but the corn field, and he who be- 
gins right there, will end right everywhere. We 
thonght the foolish story that used to be told 
country children about London—Dick Whitting- 
ton among them—was worn out long ago, but we 
thought wrong. Multitudes yet believe that a 
great city is like a heaven, paved with gold, and 
that once there, they can have it just for the trou- 
ble of picking it up. But if industry is something 
in country, it is everything in the town; work is 
the condition of success; work that is akin to 
struggling. On the farm, Nature helps you; 
grass will grow and grain ripen while you are 
asleep, but in the city you help yourself; you 
climb the ladder, but you must put in the rounds 
as you go. 

Our young. friend in tow meditates flitting town- 
ward in order to be somebody ; disgusted with the 
shovel and hoe, he proposes to lay them both 
down and proceed like Uncle Ned directly to an 
incorporated heaven. Buta greater blunder was 
never committed. If he desires to be nobody let 
him seek the town, and the larger it is the nearer 
will he be to the “brink of dreary nothing.”— 
Where he is, he is some consequence ; where he 
goes, to gasp like a stranded fish, Mr. Toots can 
write his epitaph, and declare him of none at all. 
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very vulgar fraction indeed. If he wishes to lose 
the unit of himself in the great round numbers of 
the multitude, the city is the place for him. If 
he does not care who his nearest neighbor is, and 
has a fancy for making nobody sorry when he 
dies, he should never trust himself in sight of a 
rural home or a green field. 

But he will leave the farm despite anything we 
may say, and by-and-by, we shall have him going 
countryward to find himself; to count himself up, 
and see if he really amounts to “one,” as he used 
to do, and a lucky man will he be, if he finds he 
is all there, and he is not really a human fraction, 
a piece of somebody. 

“ But the city must be replenished,” he says, 
“and why may I not go as well as another?” 
Assuredly yes, if you have skill in a trade that 
cities only can reward; if you are a physician in 
a region where there is nobody that would rather 
have you than to have Death; if you were a 
lawyer in a neighborhood where men do not quar- 
rel according to law, and the union is not to be 
“saved,” then tie up your dog, for he is neither 
trade nor profession, and set off for town where 
wants are manufactured, where men struggle and 
wrangle, and get each other’s heads and hearts 
“in chancery ;” and have the great yellow fever 
all their days, and die by ranks and regiments, 
and are lost and forgotten like drops of summer 
rain that tinkle with a little rain into the lake. 
Or if you have talents, as many as there are com- 
mandments, that you are afraid are buried in a 
napkin somewhere on the farm, dig them up for 
the world’s sake, and let it be the last digging 
you do, and straighten up and enter into the city. 
But have you heard any one say, “ York, you are 
wanted?” If not, wait a bit, for you may be sure 
that he who is never wanted is hardly worth 
transplanting. Men are sometimes a sort of lux- 
ury ; when we are in want of a want, we want 
them, and possibly you are a luxury! Places 
make some men, and some men make places. If 
you are of the former, then be sure of the place ; 
if you belong to the latter, then be sure of the 
man.—|[ B. F. Tayior, in Chicago Journal. 

Ee ae 
For the Ohio Cultivator, 


An Easy and Simple Yeast. 


Take a jar or quart pitcher, and mix in it flour 
and warm water with a little salt, somewhat 
thicker than batter, and about half full. Then 
set the pitcher in a kettle of warm water, about 
the same temperature, which must be kept up by 
adding warm water occasionally. It must stand 
thus for five or six hours, and be stirred now and 
then, until it begins to rise. It will at last fill the 
pitcher, when it will be sufficient to make two or 
three loaves of bread, by being mixed with more 
flour and warm water, in the usual way. If you 
use water, half of which is boiling, mixed with 
half quite cold, it will give you the proper degree 
of warmth. One great recommendation to this 
bread is, that it never turns sour with age, and is 





Now, he is an integer; then, he will become a 


very easily made. C. C. H. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Kitchen Economy. 


In Maxkina Cakes, Pies, Pastes, AND IN 
Cookine Fruit. 

There are a thousand ways by means of which 
a good wife can learn to be economical and save, 
where she certainly could not be called extravagant 
if she did not save. Taking care and not wasting 
what is cooked, is not the only way a woman can 
decrease her husband’s expenses. Many women, 
I have no doubt, never think when making cake 
by a given receipt, that, where it reads, “ one cup 
of butter,” two thirds would do, and half of that 
good, sweet lard! Butter generally, costs much 
more than lard. White lard, if sweet and fresh, 
is just as good for any kind of common cake, by 
adding a little salt, and is even considered better 
by some, as it makes the cake more moist. In 
making cake to keep a year or longer fur company, 
make it rich and and good. But common cake 
for every day consumption is just as well made 
poorer. 

Let the good house-keeper try her numerous 
receipts, and cut short the allowance of butter, and 
even of sugar in some kinds, and see if it is not 
eaten just as readily. Molasses can often be used 
instead of sugar, by being boiled and set away tor 
that purpose. Take good molasses, boil it, add a 
little brown sugar, and a handful of raisins, a 


little cinnamon, and you can make a good loaf of 


common cake, the raisins giving the appearance 
of nice cake. In making pies, always mix your 
paste with pure cold water, rubbing just as little 
lard into the flour as will do, and make the under 
crust short enough to cut easily, it is more healthy 
than when made rich and short, and the under 
crusts of pies are bad enough any way. For the 
top crusts, take the remainder of your dough up- 
on the pie board, roll out very thin, spread all 
over with a slight quautity of lard, then sprinkle 
on a large quantity of dry flour, all over it evenly 
—very thick until you cannot see the paste or lard 
upon it: Begin at one side, roll up tightly, let it 
lie a few moments, then cut crosswise of the roll, 
into pieces from one and a half to two inches 
long, just according to the size of the roll and 
bigness of your pie-plates, tip each piece upon 
the end, remember this, sprinkle well with flour, 
roll out to a desirable thinness, and cover your 
pie. When baked, this crust will be white, fleecy, 
and will break when cut as though very short. 
A nice-looking crust is thus made, taking but little 
lard, thus being both economical and healthy. 

In making pies of any kind of green, sour 
fruit like currants, gooseberries, blue-berries, ap- 
ples, &c., always stew your fruit before putting 
into the pies, for by so doing, you can add one half 
molasses, in sweetening, and the difference will 
never be known ; as stewing the molasses destroys 
its peculiar flavor so disagreeable to some, and 
gives your pies a more juicy filling, at less ex- 
pense. 

Cranberries should always be so cooked, whether 
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for pies, tarts, or sauce; for by boiling the molass- 
es and sugar in, you have a fine jelly, when cold, 
of what would have been but a thin juice, if 
sweetened after being removed from the fire. 

By thus learning to use molasses, instead of 
sugar, where it will do just as well, and lard 
where butter is generally used, saving a little here 
and a little there, the good wife, almost unknown 
to herself, will find her larder fuller at the end of 
a twelve-month, and herself well pleased (to say 
nothing of her liege lord) with the experiment. 

Mrs. Saran B. Sawyer. 

South Amesbury, Mass. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Two Ways. 


Before us, in the dewy time 

Of youth and hope, when sweetly chime 

Joy bells through all the rosy hours, 

When every heighth seems crowned with flowers 
And at the entrance gate we stand 

Of an unfabled fairy land, 

Two different ways before us lie, 

Both ending in the distant sky ; 

One runs through meadows green with spring, 
And gay with bud and blos-oming, 

While hopes, like mountains, farther on, 
Bathed in divinest tints of dawn, 

Are gateways to the paradise 

That well we know behind them lies. 

On every hand are bowers of rest, 

Sweeter than Araby the Blest, 

Airs rich with fragrance round us blow, 

And heavenly harmonies come and go, 

And heaven itself so near us lies, 

We but reach forth and grasp the prize. 


The other way leads o’er a plain 
Whose naked sands are trod with pain, 
Whose roughened visage wears no swiles, 
Whose mounts of hope are heights of toil, 
And if the pilgrim resteth there, 
The way he must himself prepare— 
The genii of this desert road 
That watch the pilgrim’s beck and nod, 
Are spirits of a sterner mould 
Than those the other pathway hold— 
Thought-angels, in whose crystal eyes 
Depth upon depth of knowledge lies ; 
The crowned angel, Self-sacrifice, 
Faith, pointing to the final rest, 
Hope, in celestial raiment drest— 
These the companions that shall make 
This rugged way a glory take, 
Shall robe its steeps in tenderer blue 
Than morn’s high mountains ever knew, 
Shall fragrance fill the desert air, 
And sound of fountains every where, 
Shall throw o’er Duty’s rugged way 
The splendor of eternal day, 
Shall make her arid days arise 
And bloom like flowers in Paradise. 

Rots Crayne. 


A True Frrenp.—Thou mayest be sure that 
he that will in private tell thee of thy faults, is 
thy true friend; for he adventures thy dislike, 
and doth hazard thy hatred; for there are few 
men that can endure it—every man for the most 
part delighting in self-praise, which is one of the 
most universal follies that bewitcheth mankind.— 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKE OTS. | « 





The advance last noted in the prices of good beeves, has been | 
kept up and improved upon. The prices for breadstuffs are 
slightly better. Dairy products of best quality sell at remunera- | 
tive prices. The prospect of an early failure of fall pasture feed 
will stiffen up the price of dairy stuff. Wool holds up since the | 
sales in August, but we cannot commend the sagacity of any far- | 
mer who has his wool yet unsold. 





Sale of ead Cattle! 
IIE SUBSCRIBER WILL SELL TO 


the highest bidder, at his residence in Hartford, Trumbull 
county, Ohio, on Wednesday, the 19th day of October next, forty | 
head of SHORT-HORN CATTLE, consisting of Bulls, Cows, 
Heifers, and Bull and Heifer Calves. The most of these animals 
were sired by my Prize Bull, HUBBACK, and the Cows and Hei- 
fers in Calf have been served by him or FANCY BOY, recently 
purchased of Hills and Jones. Also one or two young horses. | 
The most of this stock is in low condition, and will undoubtedly | 
be sold far below its real value. | 
TeRMs or SaLeE.—One year’s credit on approved notes, with 
interest at six per cent.; or a deduction of six per cent. for cash. | 
Also, at private sale, at any time, Jacks, Jennetts and South | 
Down Sheep. SETH A. BUSHNELL 
18-2t, Hartford, Trumbull Co., 0. 


Mules for Sale!! 


29 MULES, FROM ONE TO TWO YRS. 
old, for sale at a bargain. Enquire of Dr. D. H. SILVER, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


<7" ALL WHO WANT Croce. Fruit TREES oR 
othe T Nursery products, at wholesale or retail, should send for a 
catalogue of the Columbus Nursery. 

Our stock now covers nearly one huudred acres, and our new 
wholesale catalogue puts prices very low. It is sent gratis to 
applicants. 

eesti 3. M. B. BATEHAM & CU. 


i ARIE TTA ‘NURSERY, MARDER, 0. 


JOSEPH W. PLUMLY, Proprietor. 

















‘UGAR GROVE NURSERY, BARNESVILLE 
Belmont Co., O. JAMES EDGERTON. 








ULTIVATOR. VOL. XV. 





‘THE OHIO CULTIVATOR: 


ESTABLISHED AT COLUMBUS IN 1845. 





—DEVOTED TO— 


=, General Agriculture, Live Stock, Fruits, 


GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 


Published on the \st and 15th of every Month, 


At $1 a year, Single Copy; 8 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 


| anp A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address S. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor 


‘Cale. & Wall’s Drala Plow! 


HE SUBSCRIBERS ARE MANUFACTUR- 
ing Cole & Wall’s Mole Plow for underdraining land. The 
| form of mole of this plow is acknowledged to be the most perfect 


| of any yet before the public, being a perfect ovoid with a steel 


fin, by which all the water is readily taken off. This machine 
has been in successful operation in Illinois for several years, and 
for strength, durability of workmanship, and for all purposes of 
making a perfect and durable drain, is believed to be unequalled. 
We shall be at the Ohio State Fair at Zanesville with a ma 
chine, where we will take orders for machines, or will sell rights. 
We can at all times be addressed at White Oak Post Office, Fay- 
ette Co., O. COOK, ANDERSON & CO., 
17-2t White Oak, Fayette Co., O. 


MOLE PLOWS! 
W ITHROW & CO.,OF LONDON, MADISON 
Co., O., take pleasure in saying to the farmers that they 

have invented a MOLE PLOW for underdraining lands, which 
has been pronounced by the judges at the late trial in Madison 


Co, the best Mole Plow now before the public. It is so con- 
structed as to be 


Readily Adjusted to Uneven Surfaces, 


causing the mole to run of an even grade, and thereby ensuring 
the drain to take off the water. We think the form of our mole 
the most perfect of any yet tried, as it not only secures an even 
water course, but also so trowels its my od arch in passing as to 
ensure it against the falling in of loose dirt to obstruct the drain. 
We will sell rights for Farms, Townships, Counties or States. 

For further information, address the subscribers at London, 
Madison Co., O 

‘17-2t w. WITHROW & co. 


Younglove’s Star Grain Drill. 





GET THE BEST! 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE MANUFAC- 


turing, at the Cleveland Agricultural Works, the celebrated 
STAR GRAIN DRILL and GRASS SEED SOWER, which com- 
bines more good points as a Seed Sower, than anything of the 
kind before the public. With our late improvements, we feel we 
are offering our customers and the public,a machine far in ad- 
vance of anything of the kind. We hope to be able to supply the 
demand this year. Order early, and not be disappointed, as many 
were last season. Send for a Circular. 
{e Agents wanted to sell Drills, at all points. County and 
State Rights for manufacturing, for sale. 
BALDWIN, DEWITT & CO, 
16 Cleveland, Ohio. 


Strawberries, Ho! 





EPTEMBER IS THE TIME TO PLANT 
them, if not too dry ; and the Columbus Nursery is the place 
to get them ! 
wenty or more of the most approved varieties, $1 to $2 per 
100, $6 to $10 per 1000. A few new and rare kinds, $3 per 100, or 
50 cts. per dozen. ‘* Wilson’s Albany ” is he most in demand ‘for 
market purposes ; price $2 per 10, $5 for 300, or $12 per 1000. 
Plants — to send off by 15th Sept. 
Sept. M. B. BATEBAM & CO. 





STACEY HOUSE, ZANESVILLE, OHIO: 
Opposite the Court House. McVAY & ROUSH, "Proprietors. 











